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Human Capital in Seattle Public Schools: 

Rethinking How to Attract, Develop and Retain Effective Teachers 



Preface 

Staffing each classroom with an effective teacher is the most important function of a school district. Doing so requires strategic 
personnel policies and smart practices. This analysis reviews the Seattle Public Schools' teacher policies linked most 
directly to teacher effectiveness. We put forward ten policy goals that frame our analysis. Each of these goals is supported 
by a strong rationale that is grounded by research and practitioner insight. See our online appendix for more information 

(www.nctq.org/tr3). 

The study was undertaken at the request of the Alliance for Education, an independent organization that works in close partnership 
with the Seattle Public Schools. 

To produce this analysis, we took the following steps: 

■ First, a team of analysts reviewed the collective bargaining agreement for teachers, school board policies and the 
district’s strategic operating plan. We also looked at any state laws that might impact local policy. 

■ We compared the laws and policies in Seattle and the state of Washington with the 99 other school districts and 49 other 
states found in our TR3 database (www.nctq.org/tr3). This exercise allowed us to determine where the school district 
falls along the spectrum of teacher quality policies and to identify practices that Seattle might emulate. In a number of 
areas, we also compare Seattle with the surrounding school districts, its biggest competitors for teacher talent. 

■ We spoke with local teachers, principals, parents and community leaders to understand how policies play out in practice. 

■ We requested teacher personnel data, filed through an open records request, to give us a better understanding of 
teacher hiring, transfer, and placement data, as well as teacher ratings on their performance evaluations. The district 
provided some but not all of the data we requested. 

■ We submitted a draft of our analysis to both the Seattle Public Schools and the Seattle Education Association. Both 
provided factual corrections and other valuable feedback that have been incorporated into this report. 

An astute reader will notice that some important areas of teacher governance are not addressed in this analysis, such as teacher 
working conditions and teachers’ ability to contribute to school decision-making. While these factors are important for teacher 
recruitment, job satisfaction and retention, they are heavily dependent on the culture and day-to-day practices of individual 
principals and their faculty members. This analysis focuses only on areas of teacher governance that can be more readily affected 
by a change in policy, regulation or law. 
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Executive Summary 



Staffing each classroom with an effective teacher is the most important function of a school district. Doing so requires strategic 
personnel policies and smart practices. 

The National Council on Teacher Quality, at the request of Alliance for Education in Seattle, undertook an analysis of the 
Seattle Public Schools’ existing teacher policies, reviewing the teachers’ contract and other relevant documents; collecting 
personnel data; talking with local stakeholders to learn how the rules play out in practice and comparing Seattle to other 
districts, both local and national. 

We examined four areas of teacher governance in which better policies — both state and local — could improve teacher quality. 
These areas are: 

I. COMPENSATION: The structure of Seattle’s salary schedule, which teachers benefit from the current schedule and 
which teachers are at a disadvantage. 

II. TRANSFER AND ASSIGNMENT: The process for hiring and assigning teachers in Seattle, and particularly how the 
district handles the thorny process of teacher transfers. 

III. WORK DAY: An examination of the teacher work day and year, including leave policies and their impact on student 
instructional time. 

IV. DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS AND EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS: The quality of support provided 
to Seattle's new teachers, the rigor and quality of feedback of its evaluation system, the meaning of tenure and, lastly, 
what it takes to dismiss a substandard teacher. 

Here are our principal findings and recommendations. 

I. COMPENSATION 

Seattle has achieved real success in making teacher salaries, especially starting salaries, competitive with other districts in 
the Puget Sound area. Still, we find a number of structural deficiencies in the current salary schedule. 

Excessive emphasis on coursework. Most notably Seattle’s pay structure is built on a popular but erroneous premise that the 
more coursework a teacher takes, the more effective he or she is likely to become. Districts that heavily incentivize teachers to take more 
courses — and Seattle is in the extreme among the 1 00 districts we track closely — are making poor choices with their limited resources. 

Seattle is spending a considerable portion of its annual teacher payroll (22 percent) on incentives persuading teachers to 
take more courses. Teachers are required to take a far greater number of courses (or their equivalent in professional development 
hours) than what other districts require, in effect the equivalent of a second undergraduate degree and a master’s degree 
combined. Seattle needs to redesign its salary schedule, eliminating these coursework incentives and reallocating pay to 
target the district’s challenges and priorities. 
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Little experimentation with differential pay. The district could make much better use of funds available for teacher 
salaries by targeting three important but unaddressed areas of need for the district: 1) more money to effective teachers 
willing to work in the most challenging schools or who are willing to teach lower status courses (e.g., 9th grade standard 
English versus 12th grade honors English); 2) more money to teachers with skills that are in short supply, particularly 
mathematics, science and special education; and 3) more money to teachers who are highly effective. With the exception of 
providing more funding to high-needs schools, Seattle is behind the curve on these pay reforms. Seattle needs to redouble 
its efforts to initiate differential pay, as attempted by the current superintendent in the latest contract negotiation. 

Inequitable pay raises. We were dismayed to find a pay structure that worked so clearly against the interests of younger, 
newer teachers. Unlike most districts which provide relatively equal raises for each additional year of service to teachers, 
regardless of their experience, Seattle reserves the more sizeable raises for its veteran teachers (approximately $2,000 a 
year), while teachers with five or fewer years of experience are eligible for only about a third as much (approximately $800). 
Seattle needs to provide equitable pay increases— with one exception: the year a teacher earns tenure should bring a sizeable 
pay increase. 

II. TRANSFER AND ASSIGNMENT 

Equitable distribution of teachers. Seattle enjoys clear advantages in the quality of teachers it attracts. The district is 
attracting a high percentage of teachers who have attended more selective colleges. Fifty-eight percent of its new hires last 
year attended “more selective” or “most selective” colleges as ranked by U.S. News & World Report. Appropriately, these 
teachers work in both Seattle’s affluent and poor schools. 

The “academic capital” that individual teachers bring into schools will help to improve school performance, yet Seattle collects little 
data about teachers’ own academic backgrounds nor does it know enough about turnover and retention at individual schools. 
Seattle needs to collect important data on teachers, such as the number of times it takes a teacher to pass licensing tests and 
scores on aptitude tests, to ensure that teachers are equitably distributed among schools. 

Hiring timelines. When hiring new teachers, Seattle could better compete with surrounding districts by more aggressive 
action from the HR department and changing its timelines for hiring. First, in January and February, Seattle needs to offer 
generic contracts to particularly talented individuals and those skilled in shortage subject areas. Second, Seattle should 
begin its spring transfer and hiring season in March, when principals would ideally receive their budgets for the following 
school year. 

Notification deadlines. Many districts have problems persuading resigning and retiring teachers to give notice early 
enough to allow the district time to hire a good replacement. Seattle should give an early notification bonus for resigning 
and retiring teachers who tell the district by April 30. All resignations should be effective June 30 no matter when notice is 
given so that insurance coverage continues through the summer months. 

Site-based hiring. Seattle needs to do more to ensure that schools only have to accept teachers into their buildings that 
they want. There are a number of technical problems that stand in the way of this principle playing out smoothly, primarily: 
1) displaced teachers are often assigned by HR without school consent and 2) teachers with super seniority (those with a 
physical disability and those leaving schools which have been targeted for intervention because of poor performance) can fill 
a vacancy, regardless of a principal’s view on the matter. Seattle needs to eliminate all “forced placements, ” whether by the 
HR office or the result of super seniority privileges. Principals should appro ve of all hires. If a displaced teacher is unable to 
find anew assignment, s/he should receive temporary work as a substitute with no more than a year on the payroll If, during 
that year, the teacher still does not find anew assignment, s/he should be exited from the district. 
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District-wide layoffs. With the high number of layoffs taking place in schools across the country this year, much attention 
has gone to the policy of using seniority as the determining factor in layoffs. A layoff policy that works in order of reverse 
seniority necessitates the highest number of jobs eliminated and can wreak havoc on schools, forced perhaps to give up 
teachers regardless of performance and often dismantling an effective team or program. Seattle’s next contract should allow 
performance to be a consideration when teachers are laid off. 

III. WORK DAY 

Work day. While Seattle’s secondary teachers put in a contractual work day (7 hours, 30 minutes) that is comparable to 
the national average, its elementary teachers have the shortest work day in the region at 7 hours, comparing unfavorably 
to an average of 7 hours, 38 minutes in the surrounding districts, and also well under the national average of 7 hours, 25 
minutes, reported by the 100 TR3 districts (www.nctq.org/tr3). A 30-minute difference in a school day is equivalent to cutting 
214 weeks out of the school year. Seattle should increase the contractual work day not just for elementary teachers but also 
secondary teachers up to 8 hours. 

Work year. All of Seattle’s students are shortchanged on instructional days, receiving three fewer days this school year than 
the 1 80 days required by state law. (SPS obtained a waiver to convert three instructional days into professional development 
days.) Seattle should adhere to the state requirement of 180 Instructional days. 

Leave. Seattle teachers are away from the classroom too often, approximately 9 percent of the school year or 1 6 days in the 
school year. Teachers use, on average, almost all of their 10 days of sick leave, their 2 personal days per year, as well as 3 
days for professional development purposes. Teacher attendance should be a factor on the teacher evaluation. Seattle should 
put in place more forceful language, both prohibiting the taking of personal leave on Mondays and Fridays and limiting 
professional development activities during instructional time. 

Unlike many districts, there is no correlation in Seattle between high rates of absences and working in high-poverty schools. 
However, there is clearly a correlation between high rates of absences and student grade level, with elementary schools 
reporting twice the absence rate as high schools. Certain schools in Seattle stand out for their high absence rates, which 
we theorize reflects school leadership’s degree of tolerance for absences. Seattle needs to do a better job producing absence 
reports that provide monthly status reports on where individual schools stands in relation to district totals and averages and 
highlighting those teachers with above-average absence rates. Principals need to be allowed to request a second opinion 
from a doctor hired by the school district in the case of teachers whose habitual use of sick leave is excused by a doctor’s note. 

IV. DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS AND EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

Support for new teachers. Not all new teachers in Seattle receive a mentor. In the 2007-2008 school year, there were 1 45 
first-year teachers; however, only 94 were assigned a mentor. While the mentor-to-teacher ratio is good — only 9 mentees per 
consulting teacher — mentors appear to work at a large number of schools, potentially limiting interaction between teachers 
and mentors. Seattle should ensure that all first-year teachers are assigned a mentor. 

Teacher evaluations. Seattle is not identifying its poor-performing teachers. In the most recent school year, only 16 
teachers out of a workforce of nearly 3,300 received an unsatisfactory evaluation, 0.5 percent of the workforce. While the 
frequency and timing of Seattle’s evaluation system is exemplary, the current evaluation suffers from a number of structural 
flaws as shown in the following table: 
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Solutions 



Problems with the current evaluation system 



Student achievement is not adequately considered nor are 
any objective measures of student learning considered. 


Student achievement should be the preponderant criterion 
of a teacher’s evaluation and include objective measures. 


There are only two ratings a teacher can receive (satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory). 


Evaluation ratings should distinguish between at least four 
levels of performance. 


The district deems a teacher who has merely tried to meet his/ 
her goals to have met a satisfactory standard of performance, 
even if s/he has not been successful. 


Teachers should not receive a satisfactory evaluation 
rating if found ineffective in the classroom, even if s/he 
is deemed to have tried. 


There are few opportunities to evaluate a teacher in 
unannounced visits. 


Principals and other school leadership should observe all 
teachers regularly in brief, unscheduled visits. 


Principals are not held accountable for the quality of their 
ratings. 


Principals should be held responsible for evaluation 
ratings by such means of random third-party verifications. 



Support for struggling teachers. Struggling teachers in Seattle are offered a number of supports including a peer interven- 
tion program, and if performance is enough of a problem, then teachers are placed in an improvement plan. Principals are 
required to be heavily involved in teacher improvement plans, though much of this responsibility could easily be assigned to 
consulting teachers with subject-area expertise. Principals may be more inclined to more accurately rate teacher performance 
if the burden of remediation does not fall so heavily on their shoulders. Consulting teachers should play an Important role 
in teacher improvement plans. 

Exiling ineffective teachers. A teacher’s right to due process can be unfairly disruptive to student learning. Teachers are 
entitled to a 60-classroom-day remediation plan (essentially three months), which is allowed to extend from one year into 
the next if teachers do not receive an unsatisfactory rating until the spring. This means that students can start a new school 
year with a teacher whose job is on the line. Instead, any teacher whose remediation plan that spills over from one school 
year into the next should be assigned as a co-teacher the following school year so as to minimize the disruption to students 
if the principal decides to dismiss the teacher. 

Making tenure meaningful. Evidence of teacher effectiveness is not adequately considered when Seattle makes its tenure 
decisions. As virtually all teachers receive a satisfactory evaluation rating, virtually all teachers earn tenure, regardless of 
their actual performance. The decision to award tenure is a $2 million investment by the state and district that is treated like 
a minor purchase. District officials should take an active role in deciding tenure so that the distinction is more meaningful. 
Teachers should be given a large pay raise for earning tenure. 
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What WASHINGTON STATE needs to do 

I. COMPENSATION 

Washington State’s intervention on pay issues is a substantial obstacle to needed pay reforms. The state’s efforts at 
equalizing pay across districts are ineffective. The state should not dictate how its districts pay its teachers, particularly 
since the state structure is based on a flawed logic that deems teachers with the most coursework as the most effective. 

The state should eliminate the salary schedule and TRI structure— and should support district efforts at creating new 
compensation systems that reward effectiveness or that provide bonuses to attract teachers to hard-to-staff subjects and 
schools. 

II. TRANSFER AND ASSIGNMENT 

Each year, districts are forced to reassign staff due to changes in enrollment or changes in the budget. Though much 
of this fluctuation is inevitable, some of the disruption to schools could be minimized if districts received their 
projected budgets earlier. The more time schools have to plan for impending changes in staff positions, the better 
prepared they will be to staff schools. Along the same lines, too many teachers notify schools of their resignation late, 
forcing schools to scramble to fill vacancies. Pass the education budget in March rather than in April and consider 
a two-year budget. Impose a state deadline for teachers to notify districts of their resignation or retirement by June 
30th, so as to provide principals with sufficient time to fill vacancies. 

III. WORK DAY 

Allowing teachers to accumulate and be compensated for unused leave may unintentionally encourage teachers to take 
leave for reasons other than illness, partly because the cash payout isn’t a large enough incentive to dissuade teachers 
from making inappropriate use of the leave. Eliminate the accumulation of sick leave and any retirement payouts. 

IV. DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS AND EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

Evaluations. Washington State already has a strong state evaluation policy by requiring annual evaluations of 
all teachers, but it should go a step further and require that all districts include evidence of student learning as the 
preponderant criterion in teacher evaluations. 

Teacher dismissal. It takes far too long to dismiss a teacher found ineffective in the classroom. Not only is the 
60-day probationary period too long (it should be calendar days, not classroom days, as is the current policy), but 
teachers can appeal a termination decision far too many times. Shorten the probationary period to 60 calendar days. 
Only allow teachers to appeal a termination decision once. Appeals should be made before a panel of educators, not 
in a court of law. 

Tenure. Tenure in Washington State comes at too early a point in a teacher’s career to have collected sufficient and 
adequate data that reflect teacher performance. Increase the provisional period for new teachers to four years. 
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Introduction 



A brief overview of the Seattle Public Schools 

Seattle’s public schools face many of the challenges typical of urban districts— children from poor and non-English-speaking 
families, conflicted attitudes toward race among citizens, declining enrollments. Just as typically, the system is burdened by 
out-of-date buildings and tangled bureaucratic processes. 

But, comparatively, the school system’s hurdles are modest. Although Seattle is the state’s largest district, with an enrollment 
about twice that of several suburban districts nearby, it enrolls just 43,000 students. The city of Seattle benefits from more 
well-off and highly educated residents than the state as a whole, and even the recession has not been able to shake off all 
the boomtown energy that comes from computer giant Microsoft, headquartered nearby. Seattle has long had a quality of 
life that has attracted skilled newcomers, a fact reflected in the solid educations and diverse backgrounds of many of the 
district’s teachers. 

Many school advocates believe that the district has not fully lived up to these advantages for many of its white, middle-class 
children let alone for its poor and minority students. In demographic terms, the city divides at the shipping canal and Lake 
Washington, with the area south of the divide less white and less wealthy. For students in the south end, the record is 
downright troubling. Achievement gaps between White and Asian students, on the one hand, and Black and Hispanic, on 
the other, abound. Many are wide. For instance, in 2008 71 percent more White students passed the state's 1 0th grade math 
test than did Black students. 

Since the 1980s the district has tried to redress inequality and satisfy parents with combinations of mandatory and voluntary 
busing, on the one hand, and school choice, on the other. The latest plan, to go into effect in the 2010-2011 school year, 
places greater limits on school choice in an attempt to simplify school assignment and free up transportation money. The 
effect of the plan on equity is anyone’s guess. Its advocates say that new resources and a focus on neighborhood schools 
will strengthen schools in the south end, while detractors argue that the high levels of parental involvement and fund-raising 
that have been an advantage for the north end schools will grow. 
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Demographics of Seattle Public Schools 




Starting with Superintendent John Stanford in 1995, district leaders have devolved power to individual schools. Site-based 
budgeting and hiring continue, but the current superintendent, Maria Goodloe-Johnson, has reigned in some of schools’ 
freedom to choose curriculum and teaching practices. Outside reviews that Goodloe-Johnson commissioned when she 
started the job in 2007 pushed her to take more control. Contended a curriculum audit from the education honor group Phi 
Delta Kappa: “SPS is buried under so many old plans, initiatives and policies it can’t make use of any of them.” Nonetheless, 
tightening control has raised concerns among both parents and teachers, though they acknowledge that the leeway granted 
in the past could increase the harm done by a poor principal. 

Last year the district adopted a five-year strategic plan that, among other priorities, calls for better hiring of teachers and 
principals, system-wide student assessment, and improved teacher evaluations. As of the last school year, under the provisions 
of the contract that expired this August, beginning teachers' salaries got a final boost into the realm of most other districts 
in the Puget Sound area. 

Yet this has been a difficult year in Seattle. With a shortfall of $34 million out of a budget of $556 million in the 2008-09 
school year and anticipating another shortfall in the coming year, the district sent pink slips to 1 65 teachers (though all but 
40 were eventually called back). 

Some teachers fear lock-step direction from the central office. Many parents are restless, wondering whether changes will 
come at the expense of schools that seem to be working well now or whether the promises made for better neighborhood 
schools will be kept. School advocates hope that the superintendent has garnered enough support in various quarters, 
including the elected school board, to carry through reforms. 

Seattle faces these challenges with a teacher policy framework that has already gone part of the way toward a fully updated 
approach to human capital. Site-based hiring is well established in the district and the STAR teacher mentoring program 
shows promise for helping teachers new to the profession. Both are the product of union-district negotiation. Seattle also 
acknowledges the importance of student achievement in evaluating teachers. 

Other policies, however, are missing or askew. The pay schedule gives too much weight to advanced coursework and the 
master’s degree. The evaluation instrument is not rigorous enough and the hiring schedule needs to be tightened if the district 
is to get its pick of teachers. And leave policies desperately need attention. These and other changes we detail here will help 
Seattle’s schools fulfill the potential of their city. 
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Teaching Compensation 



Goal 1 . Compensation is strategically targeted to making the profession attractive 
to new teachers and teachers in hard-to-staff assignments. Salaries are 
structured so as to retain effective teachers. Salaries recognize teacher 
effectiveness in addition to experience. 



INDICATORS 

i. The district’s starting salary is competitive with other school districts in the area. 

ii. Additional financial incentives, including bonuses, advanced placement on the salary schedule, and tuition reimbursement, 
are targeted to filling positions or retaining teachers in high-needs schools and critical shortage content areas. 

iii. The salary schedule does not automatically award permanently higher salaries for advanced degrees or credits. 

The state's role in setting teacher salaries 



Washington State’s efforts to equalize pay among all districts appear to be ineffective and impede 
pay reform. 



To a greater degree than most school districts in the United States, the salary paid to Seattle teachers is determined by the state. 

In an effort to keep salaries comparable across the 295 school districts in the state, Washington is one of 17 states prescribing 
a salary schedule for all public schools teachers, establishing the minimum salaries (base pay) that teachers must receive 
based on how much education they have, but also allocating money for raises based on teachers’ years of experience. When 
the law was created in the 1970s, the state exempted 13 of its school districts from the state caps, including Seattle, part of 
the reason that the salary disparities have yet to be closed across all districts. 1 

Furthermore, the state allows districts to supplement the mandated state “base pay” with the Time Responsibility Incentive 
or “TRI,” a source of funding that local governments raise through a tax levy. The state exempts 91 districts from caps it 
imposes on how much districts can raise for the TRI, explaining most of the variation among salaries across school districts. 

For these reasons, Washington’s effort to equalize salaries appears to be relatively ineffective while also hampering important 
pay reforms that are needed. 



1 The 13 districts were already exceeding the caps, so rather than raise the cap across the state, which most districts could not afford or force the 13 
districts to reduce teacher salaries, they were held exempt from meeting the new state caps. (2009 Citizen's Guide to the Washington State K-12 Finance) 
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Figure 1 . Does Washington State law equalize teacher pay across districts? 
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Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

Despite state laws aimed at equalizing teacher salaries across districts, great disparities remain in both the amount of 
base pay and TRI amounts. 



Competitiveness of Seattle's teacher salaries 



Seattle is quite competitive with surrounding districts in salaries for beginning teachers. 



Seattle teachers who choose not to pursue a lot of post-baccalaureate coursework earn much less pay than what they would 
earn in many surrounding districts. 

Compared to districts across the nation, Seattle places far greater emphasis on teacher acquisition of course credits as a 
condition for earning raises. 

Typically, districts compete for 
teachers with other nearby districts. 

Teacher candidates often make 
decisions about where to apply 
based in part on a comparison of 
salaries among several districts in 
the same area. 

Seatle Public Schools and the 
local teacher’s union, the Seattle 
Education Association, have made 
a concerted attempt to bring starting 
teacher salaries closer to those of 
the surrounding district. For the 
2007-2008 school year, teachers 
received a 6.2 percent across-the- 
board or “cost of living” raise and 



Sorting out the sources of teacher pay increases 

Public school teachers, including Seattle teachers, generally receive annual raises, 
often called “cost of living adjustments” or COLA. Such raises generally bear some 
relation to estimated inflation but can also occur in years with little inflation or even 
deflation. In the 2008-2009 school year, when inflation was flat, Seattle teachers 
were still awarded a sizeable 9.7 percent COLA raise. 

These “COLA” raises are either decided when districts negotiate a new multi-year 
contract or they are negotiated separately for each year. The COLA is often the only 
portion of teacher raises reported by the media, but it isn’t the only raise teachers 
receive. 

In addition to COLA raises, public school teachers generally earn additional raises 
each year for gaining experience, moving up a “step” on the salary schedule typically 
with each year of service. In 2008-2009, step increases in Seattle averaged $1 ,554 or a 
1.6 percent increase in salary. However, added to the 9.7 percent COLA raise, teachers 
received overall an 1 1 .2 percent increase that year. 
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Teacher Compensation 



a similar 9.7 percent increase in the following year. 2 (Raises were only 1 percent for the 2009-2010 school year, due to the 
recession.) Because of this effort, essentially a 16 percent raise over two years, salaries for Seattle's beginning teachers 
no longer rank near the bottom of area school districts, but are now among the highest. 

Figure 2. How do starting salaries in Seattle compare with those in surrounding school districts? 

$55,000- 
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Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

Salaries include base compensation, TRI and any additional pay that all teachers in the district receive. Not included in these 
figures are stipends available to some teachers who take on additional duties such as supervising extracurricular activities. 

Two distinct pictures can be painted that portray how competitive Seattle teacher salaries are over the course of a career. On 
the one hand is the teacher who does not pursue much post-baccalaureate coursework whose salary is noncompetitive both 
with other districts in the area and with most school districts in the nation. That teacher’s salary is unlikely to go above 
$43,100 no matter how much experience s/he accumulates. On the other hand is the teacher who is willing to take the 
coursework equivalent of a second college degree plus a master’s degree to qualify for a highly competitive salary of up to 
nearly $80,000. 

To understand why there are such disparate salaries for teachers in the same district, it is necessary to understand the 
structure of the Seattle salary schedule. 

There are nine lanes on the Seattle salary schedule, nearly double the national average of five. Each lane is associated with 
increments of coursework and a higher corresponding salary. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate how much teachers in the lower lanes of the salary schedule (bachelor's or master’s degree) will 
earn. By way of contrast, Figures 5 and 6 illustrate Seattle’s increasingly relatively competitive standing for teachers who 
have taken enough coursework to qualify for the higher lanes of the salary schedule. 

Figure 7 shows the demands placed on teachers in terms of the sheer amount of coursework that the district expects. Seattle 
requires significantly more coursework to advance lanes than do the surrounding districts. 



2 COLAs ranged from 8.9 to 10.7 percent depending on the step (determined by years of service) and lane (determined by amount of advanced course- 
work) of the salary schedule. Step increases range from $204 to $2,509, with a mean of $1 ,554. The percentage growth of step increases had a mean of 
2.6 for the 2008-2009 school year, and ranges from .4 to 4 percent. 
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Figure 3. How do starting salaries in Seattle compare with those in surrounding school districts? 
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Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

Teachers with a bachelor’s degree have remarkably low growth potential, less than 3 percent (not including cost of living 
adjustments) over the length of their career! Not only does this increase compare unfavorably with other Puget Sound 
school districts (which average 1 6 percent over the length of a teacher’s career), but the growth potential is well below the 
national average of 49 percent. 



Figure 4. How much can a teacher with a master’s degree earn? 
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Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

Seattle teachers with a master’s degree see their salary increase 22 percent, far better than the 3 percent growth potential 
available to teachers with a bachelor’s degree, but still comparing unfavorably with other Puget Sound districts, where 
teachers with equivalent education achieve an average of 41 percent growth. Nationally, teachers with a master’s degree 
see their salaries increase 57 percent over their career. 
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Annual salary for a teacher 
with the most advanced coursework 



Teacher Compensation 



Figure 5. How much can a teacher who is on the highest lane of the salary schedule earn? 3 



$85,000- 

80,000- 

75.000- 

70.000- 

65.000- 

60.000- 
55,000- 



83,094 



79,716 



52 . 6 % 



50,000- 52,246 



77,652 77,544 



52 . 3 % 



40 . 5 % 



55,193 



57 . 8 % 



74,620 



77,323 



39 . 9 % 



44 . 3 % 



79,788 

I 

44 . 8 % 



50,986 



52,643 



77,970 



42 . 4 % 



73,128 



53,324 53,571 55,088 54 ’ 740 



39 . 9 % 



75,801 



39 . 9 % 



73,007 



74,309 



44 . 9 % 



52,258 



54,168 



39 . 9 % 



53,102 



50,400 



45,000 



Seattle Bellevue Edmonds Everett Highline Lake Mercer Northshore Renton Shoreline Tacoma Tukwila 

Washington Island 



Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

This figure illustrates the competitive standing of salaries of Seattle teachers who take a great deal of coursework, classified 
in Lane 8 with requirements that teachers have a “BA+155+MA”-even more coursework than what a teacher would have 
to take to earn a second college degree as well as a master’s degree. For these teachers, Seattle offers the second-highest 
salary in the region. It is important to note that Seattle allows its teachers to substitute credit-bearing coursework with 
in-service professional development to qualify for this lane of the salary schedule, an option that is not available in many 
school districts. 



3 This analysis excludes the lane reserved for teachers with a doctorate degree, because a very small number of teachers in Seattle and 
throughout the country hold doctorates. 
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Figure 6 


How competitive is the maximum salary in each lane? 








Ranking 


Lane 1 


Lane 2 


Lane 3 


Lane 4 


Lane 5 


Lane 6 


Lane 7 


Lane 8 


Lane 9 


1st 


Tacoma 


Lake 

Washington 


Lake 

Washington 


Lake 

Washington 


Mercer 

Island 


Everett 


Everett 


Bellevue 


Everett 


2nd 


Bellevue 


Tacoma 


Seattle 


Everett 


Seattle 


Seattle 


Bellevue 


Everett 


Seattle 


3rd 


Mercer 

Island 


Bellevue 


Tacoma 


Mercer 

Island 


Northshore 


Mercer 

Island 


Mercer 

Island 


Mercer 

Island 


Shoreline 


4th 


Northshore 


Mercer 

Island 


Edmonds 


Seattle 


Edmonds 


Northshore 


Seattle 


Seattle 


Tukwila 


5th 


Edmonds 


Northshore 


Mercer 

Island 


Bellevue 


Everett 


Renton 


Northshore 


Northshore 




6th 


Shoreline 


Edmonds 


Bellevue 


Edmonds 


Shoreline 


Edmonds 


Edmonds 


Edmonds 




7th 


Highline 


Shoreline 


Northshore 


Northshore 


Bellevue 


Bellevue 


Shoreline 


Shoreline 




8th 


Tukwila 


Everett 


Shoreline 


Tacoma 


Highline 


Highline 


Highline 


Highline 




9th 


Renton 


Highline 


Everett 


Shoreline 


Tukwila 


Tukwila 


Tukwila 


Tukwila 




10th 


Lake 

Washington 


Tukwila 


Renton 


Highline 


Renton 


Shoreline 


Renton 


Renton 




11th 


Everett 


Renton 


Tukwila 


Tukwila 


Tacoma 


Tacoma 


Tacoma 


Tacoma 




12th 


Seattle 


Seattle 


Renton 


Renton 













Source: Salary schedules from the districts surrounding Seattle, available online. 

This table shows where Seattle teachers stand in terms of their salary relative to surrounding districts. Teachers in the lower 
lanes— those with the least amount of coursework— earn the least of any teachers in the area. Teachers in the higher lane — 
those with the most amount of coursework — earn quite competitive salaries. 
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